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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



SOME OHIO HOUSES. 



HE Ohio home of President Rutherford Birch- 
ard Hayes is situated in Fremont, a pleasant, 
thriving town in the vicinity of Lake Erie, and 
is known as " Spiegel Grove." The house, stand- 
ing in the centre of some thirty densely-wooded 
acres, is reached by a winding carriage-drive, 
roofed with the interlaced boughs and branches 
of slender trees, which, when gay with foliage, effectually inter- 




cept the sun's rays, as also no insignificant portion of their re- 
flected light. It was the darkness, together with the traditional 
ghost originally pervading* this picturesque domain, that gave it 
the name of " Spiegel Grove." 

The dwelling of the sketch was built by Sardis Birchard, the 
uncle and the devoted guardian (through his youthful years) of our 
present Chief Magistrate. Mr. Birchard was a man of extensive 
culture, of artistic tastes, of great practical force of character, and 




The Ohio Home of President Hayes. 
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of highest social and benevolent qualities. He lived unmarried, 
and in the course of a long life amassed a large property, which 
President Hayes inherited. He was active in the public and cor- 
porate works in Northern Ohio — works for the improvement of 
navigation, of vessel-building, of the Western Reserve, and of the 
Maumee road, a national work ; also in the building of the To- 
ledo, Norwalk and Cleveland Railway, of which he was the main 
support at the beginning. In 1851 he became one of a banking 
firm that, in 1863, merged into the First National Bank of Fremont, 
to which town he gave a public park in 1871 ; and in 1873 he be- 



stowed upon the same community fifty thousand dollars in the form 
of a public library. He also gave seven thousand dollars toward 
the building of the Presbyterian church in Fremont, and liberally 
aided the other church organisations. He was a lover of Art, and 
left a gallery of pictures to President Hayes, including works by 
some of the best American and modern French and German 
painters. 

Immediately surrounding the house, trees have given place. to 
handsome lawns and smiling gardens, with the exception of a few 
superb oaks and hemlocks, which have been left standing in pairs 
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with charming effect. Upon three sides of the edifice are broad 
verandas, the posts of which are adorned with honeysuckle and 
Wisteria-vines ; the spacious flower-gardens are to the right, reach- 
ing off in a westerly direction, the beds laid out in crosses, curves, 
half-moons, diamonds, and other unique designs, and blossoming 
in the bright summer days with violets and roses, and all the pretty 
vagaries of the floral kingdom. Choice shrubs of a great variety 
of descriptions vary the scene, while just beyond grape-arbours, 
strawberry -patches, currant, raspberry, and other bushes, and 
peach, plum, pear, apple, and cherry trees, are the signs of prom- 
ise to such guests as dote on the fine fruit of Ohio. A quaint little 
resting-spot among the garden beauties is "Boffin's Bower," over 
which woodbine creeps in its own sweet way, and roses of many 
varieties nod their blushing heads wherever there is a chance to 



peep through the vines upon the romance-inspired occupants of 
the seats within. Not far from this bewitching bower is an old- 
fashioned pump— an object sufficiently picturesque to be stolen by 
an artist and planted in the front walk. The mansion is large and 
comfortable. The parlour opens to the right of the broad en- 
trance-hall, which leads to the family sitting-room. Both these 
apartments are appropriately furnished, and the walls are hung 
with rare and interesting paintings. A large sleeping-room opens 
out of the sitting-room. Beyond these rooms, separated by a hall 
running across the house from east to west, with doors leading to 
the verandas— and in which an antique New England clock ticks 
circumspectly — is a well-appointed dining-room, sufficiently ample 
in its dimensions for the accommodation of a large household. 
The kitchens are upon the same floor. Still farther on is a Gothic 







Residence of the Hon. William S. Groesbeck. 



building, of which a glimpse is given in the sketch, designed for 
an office, but connected so as to form a part of the main edifice. 

The second story is divided into seven apartments, three of 
which are filled with valuable books. The library of Mr. Birchard 
is in front, directly over the parlour, and remains chiefly as he 
left it at his death, which occurred a few years since ; it contains 
some of his favourite pictures, one of which is a Paul Weber. 
Two good-sized apartments beyond are devoted to the private 
library of President Hayes. They are crowded with works of a 
substantial and instructive character upon innumerable topics, and 
it is noticeable that those which seem to have been the most read 
are the volumes whose substance is of vastly greater importance 
than their form. There is abundant evidence among these tomes 
of the President's love of metaphysics ; and the department of 
history is especially full, embracing nearly all the important works 
of American history, and apparently everything that has been 



written about the great sovereign State of Ohio, which honoured 
him in many ways, not least among which was the choosing of 
him Governor for the third time in 1875, after a campaign in which 
the chief issue was resumption or inflation. 

There is an atmosphere of quiet comlort, of cultivated tastes, 
and of self-respectful independence, about " Spiegel Grove " which 
is strictly in keeping with the nature of the philanthropic founder 
of this rural home ; and the winds, in their fitful breathings, seem 
to whisper of loving hearts, who choose to preserve the legacy in 
the same general style as when the venerated uncle was its mas- 
ter. 

Elmhurst, the villa of Hon. William S. Groesbeck, occupies a 
thickly wooded eminence upon the bank of the curving Ohio, in 
the charming suburb of Cincinnati known as Walnut Hills. The 
grounds comprise some twenty-five acres, stocked with almost 
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every variety of the elm and the oak, some of which are of im- 
mense size ; also with the beech, the ash, the poplar, the sugar-maple, 
and some of the oldest lindens in the country. Nothing but an 
imposing gateway, with a broad avenue disappearing among the 
trees, can be seen from the street. The mansion is very large, 
with a solidity of aspect which promises to resist the wear of cen- 
turies, and is finished and decorated with severe elegance. It is 
built of blue limestone— one of the products of Ohio which seems 
to be shooting from the soil into all manner of beautiful dwellings. 
The entrance is grand and effective. From the vestibule we pass 
over a marble floor into a great central hall, reaching to the roof — 
with balconies bordering each story — from which all the numerous 
rooms of the edifice apparently open. To the left of the entrance 
is a reception-room, which opens into handsomely furnished draw- 



ing-rooms ; to the right is a large well-filled library, the win- 
dows of which look out upon the covered veranda shown in the 
sketch. Beyond the library is a spacious and handsome dining- 
room, with a bay-window that affords entrancing glimpses of the 
Ohio River through the foliage. Beyond this is a cosey breakfast- 
room. The gallery devoted to paintings and statuary, containing 
J choice and valuable works of Art, is directly in front of the main 
entrance, at the remote end of the house, and is reached by a few 
gentle steps from the central hall. The chambers are delightfully 
arranged, every window possessing its own individual vista and 
picturesque view. In the third story is a billiard-room, and also a 
private chapel. 

Mr. Groesbeck is a man of elegant leisure, save the care of his 
property, and of literary and scholarly tastes. He inherited wealth 










Residence of Henry Prohasco. 



from his father, one of the early citizens of Cincinnati, and he mar- 
ried a lady of wealth. Mrs. Groesbeck is a daughter of the late 
Judge Jacob Burnet, one of the founders of the city of Cincinnati 
and one of the framers of the State Constitution of Ohio, and the 
granddaughter of Dr. William Burnet, of Newark, New Jersey, 
Surgeon-General of the American army in the Revolution — a de- 
scendant of the celebrated English prelate Bishop Burnet. Mr. 
Groesbeck devotes his leisure chiefly to books, and is an attentive 
observer of current political events. He is a lawyer, but has not 
applied himself to practice at the bar. In the large sense, he is a 
public man. He occupied a seat in Congress during Buchanan's 
Administration, and subsequently was elected to the Senate of Ohio. 
He gained national reputation by his argument as counsel for 
President Andrew Johnson in the impeachment trial. He has 
recently been a delegate to the International Coinage Conference 
at Paris by appointment of President Hayes. 

It has been truthfully said that no inland city in the world sur- 



passes Cincinnati in the beauty of its suburbs. This great, pros- 
perous corporation of two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants 
(not yet one hundred years old) lies on a natural plateau some 
twelve miles in circumference, bisected by the gleaming, winding 
Ohio River, entirely surrounded by hills three hundred feet in 
height, forming one of the most striking natural amphitheatres to 
be found anywhere. The magnitude and costliness of the villa 
residences which crown these tree-inclustered, picturesque, and 
enchanting heights, so astonished the Duke of Newcastle's party 
a few years since— one of whom was the Prince of Wales— that 
they pronounced the whole combination of landscape and dwelling 
the finest they had ever seen. Walnut Hills is five miles from the 
heart of Cincinnati, and includes a wide extent of territory. The 
Grandin Road, one of the most celebrated drives in this section, 
runs along the undulating bluff of the Ohio, and is lined with all 
styles of architectural achievement— chiefly of stone. Each man- 
sion stands in the midst of extensive and highly cultivated grounds, 
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brilliant with flowers. The sequestered nooks of Avondale are a 
perpetual charm, and the enticing homes as thick as the stars in 
a moonless sky. 

The villa of Henry Probasco is the most famous of any within 
the wilderness of villas which crown the lovely hills of Clifton — 
which is somewhat nearer Cincinnati than Avondale. Mr. Pro- 
basco was the donor of the great bronze fountain which adorns 
Cincinnati, and of which all the world has heard. He is said to 
have been fifteen years in designing and building his home, which 
stands in the midst of twenty-seven acres, in the highest state of 
cultivation, containing shrubs and plants, as well as shade-trees, 
imported from every part of the habitable globe. The entrance to 
the grounds is through the finest gateway of wrought-iron in Ame- 
rica, with exquisitely executed ornaments of oak leaves and acorns ; 



the workmen are said to have been occupied for three years on 
this alone. 

The architecture of the dwelling is Norman, and the material 
of which it is constructed is blue limestone from the Ohio quar- 
ries. The tower is round, and sufficiently ample in its dimensions 
for the accommodation of a tea-party of fifty persons. The en- 
trances are upon two sides, and through magnificent stone porches 
with Norman arches, that in front being the one shown in our 
sketch. It is impossible for the mind to conceive a more har- 
monious and inviting interior than opens upon the visitor after 
passing the portals. Every room is a separate study. The walls 
are all wainscoted with the white oak of Ohio combined with the red 
cedar of Tennessee, highly polished and embellished with the most 
exquisite carvings — the designs, embracing the poke, the thistle, 
and the oak-leaf; the carved wood about the bay-window in the 
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Ohio Residence of Chief-Justice Noah H. Swayne. 



parlour represents a trailing honeysuckle. The ceilings were 
painted by artists brought from Italy. All the chandeliers are of 
pure bronze in cloissonnd enamel. 

The furniture of the house was modelled with special reference 
to its architectural features, and is of exceptionally fine workman- 
ship. Expensive pictures are upon every side. Upon a carved 
easel of white oak rests an exquisite landscape by Rousseau, which 
you admire, leaning upon a piano with a satin embroidered cover. 
You are doubtless in the parlour, although the whole house strikes 
you as one enormous picture-gallery ; and marbles, mosaics, and 
gems of art in a thousand forms, greet you everywhere. Now 
your eye falls upon a glass mosaic table from Venice, with ebony 
and mosaic pedestal, designed and executed by Salviati, the Vene- 
tian professor; and presently you are studying a circular table in 
Roman mosaic, three or more yards in diameter, illustrating ' Pe- 
trarch's Triumph of Love,' which rests upon a superb carved-oak 
pedestal. Turning from these you are confronted by an elegant 
painting by Hugues Merle, • The Woman and the Secret ; ' in the 
same vicinity is a painting by Riefstahl, called ' The Swiss Pea- 
sants.' Other paintings of interest near by are 'Elizabeth and 
Frederick of Bohemia receiving News of the Loss of the Battle of 



Prague,' and ' Clorinda delivering the Martyrs,' the last being from 
the brush of Ferdinand Victor Eugene. 

One of the many Art-curiosities in the grand entrance-hall (six- 
teen by seventy feet) is a large Roman mosaic picture, five feet 
long. Still more interesting is an art-clock designed for the house, 
in bronze and niello, the face and figures in ivory. Some verd- 
antique pedestals, from Cardinal Tosti's palace at Rome, di- 
vide attention with a pair of Sicilian jasper tables, antiques from 
Palermo. An exquisite porphyry gem cabinet, with silver drawers 
and gilt-bronze ornaments, is hardly examined before you turn to 
observe pedestals in Egyptian red granite, in Algerian marble, in 
porphyry, and in Gregorian marble ; while vases of mediaeval ivory, 
of cloisonni enamel, of Sevres ware with serpent-handles, and one, 
a Spanish vase of iron, damascened with gold and silver, break 
upon your view. A green porphyry vase and stand are petted by 
their owner from the fact that they cannot be duplicated. The mo- 
saics are perhaps the most remarkable of these various and costly 
collections, the house containing, aside from its pictures and other 
mosaic treasures, not less than thirteen superb mosaic tables of 
different varieties, each one of which would be esteemed a master- 
piece of beauty, and sufficient to adorn a modest home. 
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The library is rich with rare books and illuminated manuscripts. 
There are one hundred editions of the Bible, in costly and unique 
bindings ; one copy was printed in 1480, another in 1589 ; still an- 
other copy is bound in silver, at an expense of one thousand dollars. 
Here are also numerous copies of Shakespeare, Dante, the Aldine 
and Elzevir classics ; three hundred or more volumes printed upon 
vellum ; specimens of the earliest printing ; works formerly owned 
by illustrious personages ; examples of bindings of early Italian and 
French workmanship, in leather, mosaic, niello, bronze, and ivory ; 
three hundred volumes of the most beautiful etchings in existence ; 
engravings, and other artistic productions, in countless numbers ; 
and richly illustrated modern works of great cost. The library- 
table is a specimen of fine carving, a work of art in itself, as is also 
the sideboard in the dining-room ; the ceiling of the apartment 
is elegantly frescoed, and the woodwork displays the choicest of 
carving, the designs all drawn from Nature. The staircase is 
broad, and also elaborately carved, while its walls are hung with 
paintings of the first excellence. One of these is by the great 
German artist, Kaulbach, and has been valued at twenty thousand 
dollars. 

It was the son-in-law of Kaulbach, August von Kreling, of 
Nuremberg, who made some drawings of a fountain in which he 
symbolised the manifold uses and benefits of water to man, with- 
out using any of the trite emblems of heathen mythology, and 
these proved to be substantially the plan for which Mr. Probasco 
was in search while in Europe in 1866. The admirable concep- 
tion of the artist was elaborated with the most generous strength 
and the finest delicacy, by Fritz von Miiller, under the direction of 
Mr. Probasco, at a cost of over one hundred thousand dollars in 
gold. It was completed, placed in the centre of a broad esplanade 
extending from street to street, and shaded with trees, hencefor- 
ward known as Probasco Place, and formally presented to the city 
of Cincinnati, with appropriate exercises, October 6, 1871. 

The good taste of Mr. Probasco, so notable in the appointments 
of his home, and so conspicuously immortalised in the monument 
of his munificence, is displayed throughout his domain. Upon the 
grounds are Kiss's ' Amazon,' in bronze : ' Sans-Souci,' by Ives ; 
4 The Reading Girl,' by Megin ; • Ruth,' by Rogers ; and other fine 
marbles. The view from the villa forms a splendid panorama ; 
the valley, two hundred feet below, seems like a thing of life with 
its lines of railway-tracks, its ever-moving trains, its trees and 
avenues, and its lovely slopes and hills. The conservatory is one 
of the felicities of the place ; and the rosarium contains four thou- 
sand roses, besides variegated leaf-plants. 

The former residence of Noah H. Swayne, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Washington, is situated in the city of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, less than half a mile from the State-House. It is 
built of brick, and is solid, substantial, and slightly antique. Its 
apartments are spacious as well as numerous, the edifice extending 



to a considerable depth in the rear. The drawing-rooms are upon 
the right of the entrance, and a reception-room or library to the 
left ; in the rear of the latter is a large family parlour, with a veranda 
looking off upon the cultivated grounds which has been the favour- 
ite seat for the Governor-residents of the house and their guests 
from time to time. 

Soon after the appointment of Judge Swayne by President Lin- 
coln, in February, 1862, a Justice of the Supreme Court, he removed 
his family from Columbus to Washington, and his Ohio home 
became indeed a gubernatorial mansion. It was occupied from 
January, 1866, until January, 1868, by Governor Jacob D. Cox, after- 
wards Secretary of the Interior. President Hayes was the next 
Governor of Ohio, and he lived in this mansion nearly all of his term 
of office. After him Governor Edward F. Noyes was inducted into 
office, and took up his abode in this commodious dwelling, residing 
here from January, 1872, to January, 1874. In size, situation, and 
arrangement, the house was admirably adapted for the convenience 
of these distinguished officials. The dining-room, beyond the double 
drawing-rooms, is a large, cheerful apartment, seemingly invested 
with a stiffly governing atmosphere, as if the spirit of the numerous 
Governors whose voices have echoed from its walls had been left 
in charge for the benefit of future potentates. The extensive 
grounds are well laid out, and are alive with choice shrubs and 
bright-coloured flowers ; while fine old trees in great profusion 
adorn the outskirts. 

Judge Swayne was born in Culpepper County, Virginia, in 1804. 
He was the youngest of the five children of Joshua Swayne, a de- 
scendant of Francis Swayne, one of the earliest settlers of Penn- 
sylvania. His father died in 1808, and he was trained into man- 
hood by his mother, a lady of marked vigour of mind and excellence 
of character. He studied law, and was admitted to the bar before 
he was twenty, settling in Ohio. In 1829 he was elected to the 
Ohio Legislature, and soon after was appointed United States 
Attorney for Ohio, removing to Columbus, where the courts were 
held. In 1832 he married Miss Sarah Ann Wager, of Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, who with other property inherited a number of 
slaves. These, by the joint wishes of both Mr. and Mrs. Swayne, 
were at once manumitted. During his residence in the mansion 
of the sketch he was engaged in many important legal controver- 
sies, and devoted his energies with great zeal to the establishment 
of asylums — serving as a trustee for many years in that for the 
Blind, for the Deaf and Dumb, and for Lunatics, all of which have 
been so admirably conducted in Ohio. 

The accuracy and erudition of his judicial labours have been 
widely appreciated. Every occupation and vicissitude of his life 
has been accompanied and sustained by enthusiastic study of an- 
cient and modern literature, and general information. As a re- 
cognition of the studies of a lifetime the degree of LL.D. has 
been conferred upon him by Yale, Dartmouth, and Marietta Col- 
leges. 
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A SPANISH WORKMAN. 

(Frontispiece^) 

Engraved from the Picture by J. Jimenez y Aranda. 

|ODERN Spanish Art, even as developed in the 
highest class of subjects, differs very widely from 
that practised by Murillo, Velasquez, and their 
compeers. Ford, in his " Handbook of Spain," 
denounces, and not without a degree of virulence, 
every work issuing from the Madrid Academy, 
which, he says, "has too often been the hotbed 
of jobs, and the nurse of mediocrity: ostensibly founded to restore 
expiring Art, its duty has been that of an undertaker to put up a 
hatchment. The spirit of ancient Spanish national Art is fled ; 
everything is borrowed ; there is neither high Art nor originality ; 
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the best modern pictures are but mediocrities." These remarks, 
however, in no way apply to genre subjects and such works as the 
ideal portrait of a Spanish ouvrier, given in this number of the 
Art Journal Most of the pictures painted by Leon y Escosura, 
Gisbert, R. de Madrazo, L. and J. Jimenez, and others, and espe- 
cially their water-colour works, are rich in pomp and display of 
what may be termed drawing-room and boudoir finery, curtains, 
robes, costume, and ornaments of every kind, furniture, &c. painted 
with a free and luxurious pencil, and with the most brilliant and 
vivid colouring. 

The 'Spanish Workman,' here engraved, is, in its way, typical 
of the Art which has now become fashionable and in good odour 
with a large class of amateurs. In his rough but picturesque 
costume, and his bold and independent demeanour, the man is a 
capital study, and were his build somewhat lighter than it is, he 
would look as if he could be transformed into a first-class matador 
without much training. 



